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rTIIIE belief in fate is as old as the 
M. history of man, It looms as a stu- 
pendous threat in the life of the savage* 
a dark influence challenging his every 
action with the menaces of taboo and 
totem. But we men and women of this 
twentieth century , with our knowledge 
of physics, our chemical theories of a 
mechanical cosmogony, our ready ex- 
planations of every natural and abnor- 
mal phenomenon, have won a partial 
freedom from the old slavery. We stand 
erect, defying: the lightning of the gods 
and challenging llie probability of any 
supernatural interference with the de- 
li Wale course of our ordered existences. 
We have new words for fate. We speak 
of chance, of coincidence, or, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, of luck. We look 
down with condescension at the feeble 
savage who cowers before the incompre- 
hensible mandates of his intimate gods. 

Even Angus Whitley himself, in these 
later successful days of his, has come to 
smile whimsically at the idea thai he 
could have been driven by the direct in- 
terference of any supernormal Influence. 
His blue eyes have lost their old expres- 
sion of wondering speculation. He is a 
made man. happily married, happily 
ie prefers to believe, 
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now, in chance or luck as the sole direc- 
tor of his destiny during those two years 
in which lie worked his passage around 
the full circumference of the earth, lie 
has almost forgotten, though I have not, 
the harried youngster of twenty - five 
who surged desperately through the 
streets of New York, hag-ridden by his 
furious urgency to end the amazing quest 
that was then speeding him to the close 
of his Odyssey, 

But I remember his haunted face and 
the awed intonations of his voice when 
he first told me his story; and, while I 
cannot definitely assert that throughout 
those two adventurous years the spirit of 
Fuller Herbert stood at Whitley's el- 
bow, prodding him. on to complete his 
mission, 1 do claim that some deeper, 
more esoteric influence than luck must 
be postulated to account for the appar- 
ent coincidences. Chance? Yes: but 
what lies behind the appearance of 
chance? 

Whitley, the young failure of twenty- 
three, was reluming, temporarily de- 
feated, from Cape Town to London, 
when the thing began. He had gone out 
eighteen months before as an engineer, 
and somehow failed to make good. One 
could find half a dozen reasons to ae- 
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count for his failure — )m inexperience, 
his lack of influence, the conditions in 
South Africa — it was that uneasy period 
between the Jameson raid and the Boer 
War. There is no need in any ease to 
assume that the blight had already set- 
tled upon him. 

He had, it is true, known Fuller Her- 
bert in Johannesburg, as everybody 
knew hini — that is to say, very slightly. 
In all his seven years in South Africa 
Herbert had never come within sight of 
making a friend. He was a man apart 
from the other competitors in the dia- 
mond-market, respected both for his 
knowledge and his shrewdness, but pas- 
sively disliked; until in the last six 
months of his stay that feeling was a 
trifle mitigated by a flavor of pity. 
Every one but himself knew that he 
was doomed, and he must have known 
it, subconsciously, though he fought 
against the realization until — for his 
own purposes— it was too late. His trou- 
ble was some complicated and rather 
mysterious disease of the liver, variously 
diagnosed by Cape Town specialists as 
due to tuberculosis and a malignant 
growth. Whatever it was, there can be 
no question that, during his last days the 
disease very seriously affected his natu- 
rally eccentric mind. 

He was a tall, thin man, with a long 
and prominent nose, u little spiteful 
mouth, and a small but noticeably ag- 
gressive chin. Even before the color of 
his skin turned to a high and bitter 
yellow he was remarkable for his ugli- 
ness. There was something medieval 
about it. He was like the incarnation of 
some revolting caricature by Rowland- 
son or Gil ray. 

Young Whitley ran across him in 
Cape Town the day before they sailed, 
and Herbert did what was for him an 
unprecedented thing — he made what 
seemed to be a very generous offer when 
he heard that Angus was going to travel 
third class. 

"No, no," he said. "Don't do that. 
You're just the man I want— for a secre- 
tary on the voyage. I'm going home for 



good. No end of stuff to settle up. I 
want some one badly." 

In the surprise of the moment, Angus 
never thought of refusing. He did not 
like Fuller Herbert — no one did — but he 
anticipated no difficulty in putting up 
with him for three weeks as an employer. 
Moreover, there was a queer urgency 
about Fuller, then, that would brook no 
denial. He did nothing, he seemed to 
have nothing to do, but his actions and 
speech were those of a man who had a" 
critical, even a vital, engagement, five 
minutes abend — an engagement that 
was always waiting for him, that en- 
grossed all his attention and never ma- 
tured. 

His air of expectation was not less 
marked on the boat; indeed, it was 
rather exaggerated. Angus's duties as 
secretary were purely imaginary. Her- 
bert would take him down into his cabin 
in the morning and begin by making 
some pretense of business. He would 
stand by the port-hole — they steamed 
north through a flat calm until they had 
passed Las Pnlmas- and mutter to him- 
self, as if collecting his thoughts. Occa- 
sionally a sentence or two would be 
addressed directly to Angus. 

"There's a lot to be done," Herbert 
would say. "Everything ought to be re- 
arranged. This afternoon ..." Then 
his glance would wander out through the 
port-hole, over the diminished expanse 
of gleaming water, and he would add, 
absently, "This afternoon, perhaps — a 
few letters." It seemed as if that im- 
mense appointment must be waiting for 
him on the sky-line; that it might come 
in sight, now, at any minute. 

Angus had his. moments of uneasiness, 
at first. lie was a conscientious lad, and 
he felt that he was not earning his pas- 
sage. He even tried to make up for his 
idleness as secretary by offering his ser- 
vices as personal servant. But Herbert 
was obviously bothered by these atten- 
tions, and presently Angus settled down 
to doing nothing, with the consolation 
that it was not his fault. He was young; 
he was on his way home ; he was going to 
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sec (lie girl he was engaged to, after 
eighteen months* absence; and if he had 
any presentiment at all, it was that his 
luck would change. I hat. he would get a 
job in England, that everything was go- 
ing to be — all right. 

Meanwhile Fuller Herbert's preoccu- 
pation increased with every day s run 
northward* The record of that run was, 
in faet, his sole interest. lie never put 
into the sweep that the financiers con- 
tinued to organize daily, despite the 
monotonous regularity of the readings, 
but. he was invariably among the first to 
get the news* After that, lie would stalk 
away to the quietest comer of I lie deck — 
it was too hot to go below — and watch 
out for that approaching crisis which 
might at any instant', one inferred, show 
itself on the horizon. 

It was the day after passing Las 
Pal mas t hat Fuller's reserve was sud- 
denly broken. The boat was running, 
full steam, into an Atlantic gale. Angus 
had been in high spirits tit dinner. His 
employer had not put in an appearance 
at that meal, but Angus's excitement 
was not due to any lack of restraint on 
that nccount, but rather to what seemed 
to him a welcome change after the dead- 
ly monotony of the weather during 
the earlier part of the trip. It pleased 
him to see the "fiddles" on the table, to 
anticipate a more than usually violent 
gale, to lie taking part in some kind of 
adventure. He was talking eagerly 
about mining machinery to a man whose 
acquaintance he had recently made — a 
man who might be useful. Angus 
thought, congratulating himself on his 
worldly wisdom — when the steward 
summoned him to Herbert's cabin. 

Herbert was in his. bunk, lying on his 
side, and he did not open his eyes when 
Angus came in» For a minute, perhaps, 
Angus stood uncertainly awaiting his 
instruct ions. A sense of oppression and 
urgency had unexpectedly come to him 
as lie entered that confined space. lie 
laid a hand on the edge of the bunk to 
steady himself against the Toll of the 
boat, which was getting the force of the 



increasing gale full on her quarter. But 
it was not the roaring of the sea smashing 
now and again passionately at the dead- 
light that disconcerted him. That fury 
outside was the splendid, natural vigor 
of the elements, a revel in which lie 
would willingly have joined. It was the 
tense, in some way rigid, atmosphere of 
the cabin that dismayed him. It seemed 
as if that repulsive yellow figure in the 
bunk was tremendously holding this one 
little bubble of his surroundings, starkly 
stiff and resistant against the whole 
tumult of the earth; as if by some in- 
credible effort of will he was even defy- 
ing the movement of time. 

And when he spoke his words came 
from him with an effect, both of effort 
and of restraint that bespoke a double 
purpose. There was something that had 
to be done, while with the better part of 
his will and attention he kept back the 
entire forces of the universe from prema- 
turely thrusting upon him the pressure 
of that long-expected appointment he 
had so anxiously awaited. 

**Can you hear, Whitley?'* he began, 
still with his eyes closed, and the sound 
of bis voice had a quality at once hard 
and shrill, like the twanging of a strained 
wire. 

When Angus had reassured him he 
went on more rapidly, in broken, un- 
even sentences; "TYe an important 
mission for you — a charge. Think of it 
as sacred — sacred, I shall know," 

"Whnt be meant by that "I shall 
know" Angus did not pause to inquire. 
The sentence went straight down into 
Ins subconsciousness and stayed there 
for nearly two years. Only at the last did 
he wonder vaguely whether it were possi- 
ble^ hat V\ 1 1 1 er co uh I , i i td eed , ha ve know ? 

"I knew a young woman — in ting- 
land. I Ye written her name and address 
and put them inside the bag/' Herbert 
co n ti ni led , "All my f hi lit — sh e wa s 
barely eighteen — and I couldn't forget- 
never could forget. , . . Good reasons 
— my brother — family, . . , Always 
wanted the family to think that I . . . 
My brother would make trouble — dis- 
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pute the will if 1 put. her down in it. 
He mustn't know. I've been putting 
diamonds aside for her. They're all 
right. The receipts are in the bag. I 
saved them for her, here and there. She 
may have a child. The diamonds for 
them both. But. my brother mustn't 
know- All my other papers in order. 
There's nothing to show. I meant to 
give them to her myself. 1 was going 
home for that. Reparation ... to make 
reparation. Couldn't forget . , «** 

Angus, clutching the edge of the bunk, 
heard every syllable spoken by Herbert, 
His thin, intense voice seemed to occupy 
the cabin and drive out the multitudi- 
nous clamor of the storm, When he 
stopped speaking, all the noise of the 
sea and the ship came back with the 
rush of a sudden cataract, 

"But do you mean that you want rue 
to . . Angus began, and was sur- 
prised to find that he had to shout in 
order to make himself heard. 

Herbert opened his eyes for the first 
time, and with a quick jerk shot his 
hand under his pillow. He produced a 
small leather bag and tendered it to 
Angus. 

"Diamonds," he said, in a relaxed 
voice that broke weakly against the 
tumult. Then, raising himself slightly 
on his elbows, he closed his eyes again 
and made one more hemic effort to stay 
the procession of time. 

*'A sacred trust for you," he said, in 
those former shrill tones that made An- 
gus think of a fine escape of highly 
compressed air, "Sacred. I was afraid 
T might not — be strong enough — deliver 
it myself. Chose you — Cape Town — 
deliberately — in case. Diamonds for 
Sarah Browning and her child — my 
child. Deliver as soon as you reach 
England. Tell no one. No one. My 
brother raise objections. Go now. See 
you again in the morning — complete 
arrangemen is." 

He sank back with a long sigh, as if 
the pressure had been removed and his 
balance with the universe restfully sta- 
bilized. 



Angus slipped the leather bag into his 
hip pocket and left the cabin with the 
solemnity of one afraid of disturbing a 
religious ceremony. lint as soon as he 
had closed the door behind him he re- 
membered his social duty and harried 
out the ship's doctor. 

The doctor was in Herbert's cabin 
within a few minutes, but he was too 
late, Herbert had already gone to keep 
his appointment. 

Angus Whitley's feeling with regard 
to his "sacred trust" when he landed at 
Southampton was mainly one of bore- 
dom. He should have been free to go to 
the girl he was engaged to and discuss 
their plans for the future; and instead of 
that he had to undertake a tedious jour- 
ney to the Midlands to make this vicari- 
ous reparation. His one consolation was 
to be found in the romantic po sings 
natural to his age and temperament,. He 
saw himself definitely as the hero in the 
coming interview. He heard himself 
modestly disclaiming praise or reward. 
He came and showered amazing wealth 
on the head of Sarah Browning. He 
chose to picture her as a patient, beau- 
tiful woman, bowing her head to poverty 
and the sIuts of evil reputation for the 
sake of her child — and when he had 
bestowed upon her the priceless gift of 
freedom he retired, unassuming, almost 
bashful, but with the consciousness of 
having been the chance instrument of 
her happiness. He rehearsed that scene 
until he grew tired of it, and then 
thanked Heaven that with this one mis- 
sion his connection with Fuller Herbert's 
past was finally dosed. Por all Herbert's 
other affairs were in strict order — pa- 
pers, will, instructions, the address of his 
lawyer in London and that of his brother 
in Devonshire. The captain of the boat 
had charge of that. Not. even Angus's 
testimony was required. When be had 
delivered the fortune in uncut stones, 
secretly deducted by the testator from 
the Herbert inheritance, Angus s work 
was finished. 

He was certainly eager to get the job 
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over. lie h.id, as an offset to his ro- 
mantic conception of himself as the de- 
livering hero, an uneasy sense of doing 
something slightly illegal. Tie was aware 
of a new distrust of his fellow- travelers in 
the train that was taking him to the 
village home of the ill-used Sarah Brown- 
ing. It is not every man of Angus's ap- 
pearance who can afford to curry uncut 
diamonds to the value of perhaps a 
quarter of a million dollars in his hip 
pocket. IF, by some unhappy accident, 
that hoard were discovered, Angus real- 
ized that he might find it difficult to 
account for his possession of that little 
leather bag. 

Besides that condensed wealth, the 
bag contained nothing but the official 
receipts for the money paid for the 
stones — a certificate of legal buying 
and Sarah Browning's name and address 
on a slip of paper. Herbert had cau- 
tiously omitted any legal instrument, 
sucli as a deed of gift, that would have 
involved the admission of a fourth per- 
son into the secret. At the last, when 
his disease had got hold of him, he had 
without question been suffering from 
some kino 1 of obsession with regard to 
this act of reparation. He had even kept 
it from Angus, his chosen messenger, 
until the very hour of his august engage- 
ment had actually sounded. . . . 

Angus arrived at the little village of 
Halton, four miles from the cathedral 
city of Medboro', in the early afternoon. 
Now that he had actually reached his 
goah his doubts had momentarily slipped 
from him. As he made his way toward 
the village post-office, in order to dis- 
cover the precise situation of Sarah 
Browning's house or cottage, he wanned 
again to his part of the glorious messen- 
ger. 

The postmistress was a stout, com- 
municative woman, with the inquisitive 
eyes of an official fully conscious of her 
importance in the management of village 
affairs. 

"Sarah Browning." she repeated, cau- 
tiously, with the air of one prepared to 
temporize, "Well, of course every one 



knows Sally Browning. Why, she was 
'ousemaid at the Rectory for — 'ow long 
was it, four years or five?" 

"Isn't she there, now?" Angus asked. 

"No!" the postmistress returned, and 
somehow succeeded in making a whole 
report out of her monosyllable. Her ex- 
pression was a little coy, as if she asked 
whether this stranger was not poking 
fun at her. She obviously deemed it 
incredible that any one should believe 
thai Sally Browning was still housemaid 
at the Rectory. 

Angus misread the ingenuousness of 
one absorbed in local affairs. 

"You mean that she had to leave?" he 
asked. 

"Well, no, she didn't *ace to," the 
postmistress replied, still scrutinizing 
him warily, "She went to better 'er- 
self." 

"How long ago?" Angus inquired. 

"Now let me think/' the postmistress 
began, and did her thinking aloud in an 
immense paragraph of corroborative evi- 
dence, finally clinching her date as 
"three years last *arvesl," with trium- 
phant parallel. 

Angus was giving her little attention. 
Quite early in the postmistress's speech 
that approximate date of a little more 
than three years had loomed convinc- 
ingly, and yet. he remembered to have 
heard that Herbert had Wen in South 
Africa for seven. Could his mistress, 
then, have continued, or returned to her 
work, at the Rectory after her child was 
born? A fragment of Herbert's last 
speech welled up in his mind. "She was 
barely eighteen," be had said. 

"How old would Miss Browning be 
now, about?" Angus asked. 

" Ah! now that I can tell you,*' his in- 
formant said, pouncing on the oppor- 
tunity for a display of accuracy, "for she 
was born the same week as my Lizzie, 
who'll Ik* twenty -six come the nineteenth 
o' next month. Dear, dear, 'ow the time 
flies! Why, I remember . . ." Like 
most village folk in England, she was 
more eager to give than to receive infor- 
mation She had no curiosity concerning 
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the unimaginable world whose affairs 
moved vaguely beyond the focus of Her 
centered attention. To her the little 
village of Halton was a complete uni- 
verse, 

"But she hadn't . . . she didn't, 
then . . Angus interrupted her, and 
paused, unable to pose hi* question with 
the tact he felt was demanded of him. 

"'Adn't what?'* the postmistress en- 
couraged him, softly, her head a little 
askew in her lust, for the delivery of 
knowledge. 

"She — she was never in trouble of any 
sort, 1 suppose?" Angus asked. 

The plump figure of the postmistress 
fairly quivered with emotion, and her 
voice dropped to a purring note that 
conveyed the ultimate expression of con- 
fidence. "N-no. Well, there* to he quite 
fair, she never was. We used to say as 
Sally knew Yr way about as well as moat. 
Bless you, there was talk enough, one 
time. Sure to be with a good-looking 
wench like she was — more particular 
about seven or eight years ago, when 
there was a gentleman stayed at the 
Royal Oak one summer, as went off later 
to foreign parts, Africa, or somewheres, 
I heard. But nothin' never 'appened to 
Sally; leastways not as any one knows 
of, . . ." 

But Angus, his head bowed confiden- 
tially over the counter of the 1 little shop, 
was not attending. His knight-errantry 
was taking new shape. This good-look- 
ing wench who knew her way about as 
well as most, made no appeal to his sym- 
pathies. The feeling of boredom at the 
prospect of an immense and fulile ser- 
vice to the wishes of Fuller Herbert, was 
growing upon him. He had, without 
doubt, now, another journey before him* 
and with no certainty at the end of it. 
In these three years Sarah Browning 
might have "bettered" herself more 
than once. Already he had received the 
impression that she was a young woman 
with a marked capacity for hettermenl. 

"You can give me her address, I sup- 
pose?'* he said. 

A look of distress passed across the 



face of the postmistress. "She went — 
I'm pretty near sure — to Southampton," 
she replied, and glanced distrustfully, 
almost with dread, at a vast collection of 
untidy papers that littered the rough 
shelves behind her, 

"Don't you forward her letters?" 
Angus asked. 

"Well, she did give me *er address 
afore she went," the postmistress said, 
uneasily, "and I did forward one or two 
letters for 'er just at first, but there 
*ain't been any, now, for years, as you 
might say — 'er being an orphan out of 
an *ome and *aviu' no people of 'er own, 
in a way of speakinV 

"Do you think you could find that 
address?" Angus said. "It's — it's rather 
important. There is — some money for 
her. 

"Indeed!" commented the postmis- 
tress with her first .sign of curiosity in the 
stranger's business. 

A sudden spasm of impatience seized 
Angus. He felt that he could not endure 
another minute of inaction. He wanted 
passionately to be finished with this 
absurd " charge " of his : to find this con- 
founded woman at once and be free to 
get. on with the affairs of his own life. 
He looked at Hie horrid litter of papers 
on the shelves, and in his mind he 
pictured an immense and intricate re- 
search, lasting perhaps for hours, while 
he tediously examined the deposit that 
represented. Heaven knew how many 
years of scrupulous ineptitude. It was 
incredible that the postmistress could 
ever have destroyed a single document; 
not less incredible that she could ever 
find one. 

"I must know her address," Angus 
exclaimed, almost fiercely. 

And then occurred the first, of many 
coincidences, if they were coincidences, 
and not due to some direct interference 
with the dull, habitual movements of 
natural law. For the postmistress, turn- 
ing with a sigh of forlorn cli stress to the 
awful muddle behind her, let her plump 
red hand hover for a moment like the 
beak of a fortune-telling love-bird, and 
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then plunged with the convulsive jerk 
of an automaton at the very bunch of 
the litter, sere-edged and brit tle in places, 
that contained Surah Browning's ad- 
dress. 

"There you are. then, young man,'* 
she exclaimed, on a high note of triumph. 
"Sarah Browning, the Ocean Hotel, 
Southampton, She went, as chamber- 
maid, T remember/* 

She glowed to a very ecstasy in the 
contemplation of her ability for accurate 
reference, positively flaunting at him the 
precision and reliability of her official 
aptitude for business method. 

Angus turned with a long sigh of 
impatience to the obligations of his 
"trust.** He had been in Southampton 
not many hours before. He had even 
noticed, half-con scion sly, the facade of 
the Ocean Hotel— a new building with 
an effect of conscious cleanliness and 
rectitude; well built and badly placed; 
staring its boast of efficiency across a 
poor street. He might, for all lie knew, 
have shouldered Sarah Browning on the 
footway. And now lie had to face all the 
hesitations and interruptions of a return 
journey, with no certainty of concluding 
his mission at the end of it. Only he felt 
that ho must know, at once, how much 
farther he might have lo go before that 
little bag of diamonds, snug and warm 
in his hip pocket, could be delivered. 
It was the uncertainty that irritated 
him. He saw himself tracking Herbert's 
heiress through England. But, no! In 
the train that night twtween Waterloo 
and Southampton lie came to a definite 
resolve. If she had gone from the Ocean 
Hotel he would go to Devonshire and 
write to her. His responsibilities went 
no farther than that. It was absurd and 
impossible to undertake any more of 
these fruitless journeys. She must come 
to him. She was, though she was still 
unaware of it, magnificently rich. She 
would be fully compensated for all her 
trouble, whereas he could anticipate no 
reward — unless Sarah Browning were 
unexpectedly generous. And even then 



he had a certainty that it. was not in her 
nature to be generous. 

That resolve, with all its promise of 
ease and finality, was an imminent goal 
to him as he hounded up the steps and 
burst through the solemn doors of the 
Ocean Hotel. He was panting with 
eagerness as lie demanded the where- 
abouts of Sarah Browning from the 
flashily demure woman at the bureau. 

41 Oh, she's left here years ago," was 
the expected reply, 

* 4 I know, I know,'* assented Angus, 
"but where.'s she gone to? 1 ' He was too 
anxious to remark then, what he after- 
ward recognized as the most important 
characteristic of the woman he was seek- 
ing. She was always remembered. 
Surely there must have been many 
chambermaids in service at the hotel 
since that gaudily staid woman in the 
office had first undertaken her duties. 
Yet she had shown no sign of hesitation 
when Miss Browning's name was men- 
tioned. Though Sarah had left the place 
"years ago,*' she was remembered, in- 
stantly and with certainty. 

"Oh, you'd better ask the manager," 
said the woman in the bureau, with a 
toss of her yellow head. She somehow 
managed to convey that it was no part 
of a woman's business to inquire into the 
ultimate destination of Sarah Browning. 

The manager, when found, had an 
air of almost, religious discretion. He 
seemed to summarize in his own person 
all the salient aspects of his own hotel. 
He might have been the model from 
which the place had been designed. He 
was so ostentatiously clean and precise, 
and barrenly efficient; and yet his pale- 
blue eyes with their sandy lashes had a 
slightly wistful look, as if he, too, was 
aware of being essentially the right thing 
in a wrong position. 

He regarded Angus with a touch of 
practised but hall- wistful inquiry. 

w Yes, Miss Browning left here — ah — 
two years last April," he said, and 
added, as though to satisfy his own 
craving for the punctilious, "Ah — on 
the twenty -third." 
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" Where did she go to?"' Angus asked. 
"She left .her address, I suppose?'* 

The manager, disregarding the ques- 
tion, delicately picked his teeth with a 
quill. 

"There was a lady here, a Mrs. Cress- 
well, who took a — ah— liking for her," 
he continued* "She — ah— found cer- 
tain qualities in Miss Browning. We — 
ah — for the matter of that, all found cer- 
tain qualities in her. She went back 
with this lady to — ah — undertake the 
management of a boarding-house in — ah 
—Sydney, Australia. Her address is, or 
was, three hundred and seven Pike 
Street, Sydney- ah — Australia." 

Angus laughed. "Thai's a long way 
to go to find any one," he said. 

The manager permitted himself no air 
of surprise. "It is, as you say, a long 
way,*' he agreed. "If I can — ah — help 
you in any other way . , .?" 

But the manager's functions, so far as 
Angus was concerned, were now ex- 
hausted. He thanked him and went, 
almost light-heartedly. The little bag of 
diamonds still nestled confidingly in his 
hip }x>cket. but it was outrageous to sup- 
pose that he con Id be called upon to de- 
liver them in person to Sarah Browning, 
in Sydney. He would, however, do more 
than was actually required of him. He 
would send a cablegram to 807 Pike 
Street, prepaying the reply, although he 
could ill afford the expense, and request 
Herbert's unofficial legatee to communi- 
cate with him at once in Devonshire. 

And then Fate, deliberate but per- 
sistent, caught him at the Central Post 
Office in Southampton, while he was, 
with a touch of dismay, disbursing the 
charge of his cable. A hand was laid on 
his shoulder and a pleasant voice said, 
"Now I call this the most astonishing 
piece of luck, Mr. Whitley." 

He turned to confront Graham Dixon, 
the man with whom he had been in con- 
versation when that fateful message had 
been brought to him at dinner on the 
night that Fuller Herbert had died, 

"I wanted your address and couldn't 
get it/' Dixon continued, with a friendly 



smile. "Since I lauded 1 have found 
that it will be necessary to send a man, 
an engineer for choice, out to our works 
in Sydney, and I judged from our talk 
on the steamer that you might l>e willing 
to take the job. And if you are, you're 
just the very man I want. Now will 
you come to my hotel and talk things 
over?" 

Angus stared at him resentfully. "To 
Sydney?*' he said, "You want me to go 
to Sydney? It's a devil of a long way to 
go." 

For a moment he could not realize 
that Dixon was offering him what might 
prove to be a very premising job. He 
did not think of the job, but only of the 
" sacred charge" that was again being 
thrust upon him just when his resolve 
had relieved him from further effort. 
Dixon seemed to have come suddenly 
from nowhere, as if he had been the 
supernatural agent of Herbert, thrusting 
again upon Angus the awful urgency of 
that cursed commission. 

Dixon did not appear to notice the 
gaucheness of the reply. "Sheer luck,'* 
he went on, evenly, as he led Angus out 
into the street, "Honestly, I don't know 
why 1 went into that post-office. . , 

Angus listened without appreciating 
the detail of Dixon's conversation. He 
did not. want to go to Australia. lie had 
been in South Africa for two years, and 
now, if he were but given a little time, 
he would, he was sure, find a job at 
home. Rut he knew, even as he tried 
desperately to refuse Dixon's oiler, that 
he would he forced to accept it. He 
could not oppose Dixon's suave confi- 
dence that he would accept it. It was, 
of course, a chance for him. 

"In a sense, a position of peculiar 
trust," Dixon explained. "Things are 
not. going rigid over there. We have our 
suspicions of the manager. , , , I chose 
you because I felt when 1 first met you 
that you were essentially a man to be 
trusted. , . . I should send you in the 
first place as an assistant engineer at a 
salary of two hundred dollars a month, 
and I want you to report to me, pri- 
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vately, on the general management. 
Later 

"1 must, go home first, to Devon- 
shire," Angus put in, and then realized 
that his stipulation was a form of ac- 
ceptance, 

"By all means/' Dixon agreed* *'Do 
you Mi ink you could lie ready to sail in 
a fortnight's time? It an advance for 
your outfit would lie a convenience, 
don't hesitate to call upon me." 

So Angus went to Devonshire to meet 
that girl of his and to wait for the an- 
swer to his cable. And no answer came. 
Herbert had warned him to tell nobody 
about the diamonds, but he disobeyed 
that injunction so far as his sweetheart 
was concerned. She could be trusted 1 ; 
and together they revolted against the 
necessity for his going, and gave way 
not because they respected the s&cred- 
ness of his trust, but because., when they 
examined the situation at their leisure, 
it seemed that to accept Dixon \s offer 
was the shortest way to achieve their 
soul's desire. Tf things went well, she 
was to go out to him in a year's time* 

And when, some two months later, 
Angus called at 307 Tike Street, to find 
that the boarding-house had changed 
hands again since Mrs. Cresswell had 
taken it, being now in a rapid decline 
under the direction of a drunken pro- 
prietor who had been too apathetic to 
reply to the cable (Angus saw it. lying on 
the shabby hall tabic among a litter that 
reminded him of the country post-office), 
he shrugged his shoulders, patted his 
hip pocket with a nervous movement 
that was becoming habitual to him, and 
decided that lie had done everything 
that was humanly possible. Sarah 
Browning had gone to Auckland, New 
Zealand, about eighteen months earlier. 
More than that the fuddled proprietor 
of the Pike Street boarding-house could 
not or would not tell him. 

So Angus set his face toward his new 
work and toward the making of his fort- 
une and the great day when his sweet- 
heart should join him in the new world, 
He did not know that he was snapping 
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bis fingers at Fate and that Fate had re- 
sponded to the insult with a contemptu- 
ous smile. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
credit Fate or the spirit of Fuller Her- 
bert with (he entire control of Angus's 
career in Sydney* Even if he had never 
received that arduous commission of his, 
he would almost certainly have come to 
grief over the Dixon job. Muller, the 
general manager of the works, was too 
clever for Angus's straightforward habit ; 
and Midler, from the first, had decided 
that, he had no use for this young emis- 
sary from England. Muller played his 
own game with discretion and foresight, 
outwitting and outpointing the simple 
honesty of Whitley, from his preliminary 
explanation (apparently a frank and, 
considering his position, a generous 
statement) of the firm's affairs, to the 
day, five months later, when, with a 
well-assumed reluctance, he handed to 
Angus his month's notice of dismissal. 

So far, I cannot trace any direct inter- 
ference with Angus's fortune, but there 
can be no question that the result would 
have been different if he had been a free 
man. For the truth is that from the day 
he abandoned his pursuit of Sarah 
Browning at the door of the Pike Street 
boarding-house he was, in some inde- 
finable way, haunted. He would pause 
in the conduct of the most intricate un- 
dertaking, bewildered with the sudden 
sense of an important duty recently 
overlooked, of a vast and overwhelming 
responsibility, incredibly, almost crim- 
inally, forgotten. Then the thing would 
take him with a shock of horror, so that 
he would stand startled and aghast, 
searching his mind for a memory of the 
essential duly culpably omitted. At 
other times the suggestion came to him 
vaguely, distracting his attention from 
his work, with cloudy though Is of some 
object in life that was greater and finer 
tlum this petty preoccupation with the 
details of his chosen profession. At 
those moments he won Id pause, what- 
ever he was doing, and stare blankly 
before him, as though his eyes were 
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strained to see, through the semblances 
of Itis material surroundings, 1 lie figure 
of the obsessing purpose that would 
drive him through the world in the pur- 
suit of tlio self-confident, capable woman 
whose fortune rested so securely in his 
hip pocket. Only by a great effort of will 
could lie return to bis work, cursing 
Sarah Browning, the diamonds, and the 
memory of Herbert's commission. But 
Muller would note those fits of abstrac- 
tion and make use of therm 

And the haunting steadily persisted, 
presently adding another cause of dis- 
comfort to Angus's life. For it seemed 
that he was subconsciously aware of the 
written word "Auckland'* long before 
his eye could pick it out from a printed 
page. Whenever lie took up The Sydney 
Bulletin he found himself constrained to 
hunt for that one name, and he could 
fi\ his attention on nothing else until 
he found it. Also, in the street, he would 
suddenly pause in his walk and look up 
to discover perhaps a hill of steamer 
sailings, or it might fie the name of a 
cafe, but in cither case the prominent 
word that had hailed him so stridently 
through the deepest abstraction was al- 
ways that one word "Auckland." 

Nevertheless, nearly five weeks had 
el;ij>«'d sim-e Ins dismissal from the 
Dixon works, and, having sent the 
greater part, of his salary home to Devon- 
shire, he was sinking rapidly toward the 
social stratum of the beach-comber be- 
fore he signed on as assistant engineer 
on the Sydney & Auckland packet. He 
had not, even then, surrendered his will 
to the power that was driving him across 
the world. TTe was merely relaxing into 
a condition of helplessness and apathy. 
He felt that luck was against him; 
that, he would never make good, never 
marry that girl in Devonshire who so 
steadfastly and magnificently loved him. 
He went to Auckland rather because the 
name so persistently haunted him, than 
because he had the least hope of fulfill- 
ing his "sacred trust/* It is certainly 
more than a little remarkable that from 
the moment he left Sydney his obses- 



sion by the word Auckland finally left 
him. 

He had a few hours' leave in the 
course of the boat's forty-eight hours' 
stay in port, and he went up to one of 
the better hotels in the town on the oil" 
chance of getting news of Herbert's 
heiress. He got it without difficulty. 
Sarah Browning had never served in that 
particular house; she had been desk 
clerk at the Imperial, the swell, place 
behind the town, but she was remem- 
bered. She had left Auckland, however, 
"oh, twelve months or more,*' Angus's 
informant told him. "Went to America, 
to b< Her herself." 

Angus went up to the Imperial and 
discovered that Miss Browning's last 
known address was "The Mount joy," 
San Francisco, He also learned from 
the cynical male clerk who had suc- 
ceeded her that "Sally" had expressed 
her intention of marrying an American 
millionaire. 

He had not made up his mind, then, 
to devote all his energies to that absurd 
quest after the fugitive heiress. The 
thought, of it. increasingly bothered him; 
it came between him and his every pur- 
pose, but no more than if it had been 
the memory of some rather important 
letter he ought to have written. It was 
the famous southeasterly gale that set- 
tled him. It. is still talked about in Auck- 
land.. Incidentally, that gale wrecked 
Angus's packet, which turned turtle 
thirty miles out from land and drove 
him back in the company of a capsized 
life-boat to his point of departure. lie 
was in hospital for three weeks, and in 
that time he hud leisure to think things 
over. He reviewed his past from the 
moment of Herbert's death, and in his 
weak state he came to believe that the 
hand of destiny lay heavily upon him 
and that he would know neither security 
nor peace of mind until lie had delivered 
Herbert's diamonds to Sally Browning, 
And once he had got that idea into his 
head, his duty became an obsession with 
Mm, He retarded his recovery by his 
eagerness to set about the business at 
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once and Vic done with it. In his quieter 
moment.? lie still argued with him.self, 
maintaining tliat no one could expect 
him to devote his whole life to the casual 
service that had been so unwarrantably 
thrust upon him, but his superstition 
had become stronger tfiau any logic. 

When I met him about fifteen months 
later in New York he hud the eyes and 
the bearing of a fanatic. During the 
interval he bud been "working his way" 
round the world. Me had been in San 
Francisco ami Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. He had served on 
tramp steamer*, done odd jobs in the 
cities, "jumped the e^rs," and been near 
to total destitution once or twice, while 
be made his furious pilgrimage on the 
trail of the enterprising Sally Jirowning, 
who in her vigorous exploration of the 
road to wealth .seemed to have been in- 
spired by a mad desire to fly from the 
fortune that was so desperately pursuing 
her, 

He had lost track of her in Chicago. 
She had left there under some kind of a 
cloud, and with a misplaced and, as it 
turned out. unnecessary ingenuity had 
obliterated her traces. For seven mouths 
Angus had earned his living in Chicago 
as a lift-boy, waiting impatiently for the 
clue that had come to him at last 
through the chance conversation of two 
passengers in his lift. At the sound of 
Sarah Browning's name the attentive 
hit-boy had suffered a transformation 
i hat must have considerably astonished 
his two passengers, fie had stopped the 
lift between Moors while lie demanded 
particulars. He was no longer a ser- 
vant, but a fanatic pilgrim who cared 
nothing for any man on earth if he could 
but fulfil his quest. Had he just received 
the clue to the finding of a quarter of a 
million dollars instead of the clue to 
getting rid of them, he would not have 
shown a tenth part, of the excitement. .[ 
gather that lie got his information with- 
out any hesitation. Perhaps that in- 
stinctive movement of the hand to his 
hip pocket had been misread? As a 
mark of gratitude ho deposited his in- 



formants oti their proper floor, and then 
left the building and, an hour later, 
Chicago, without, further ceremony. 

He ought to have caught Sally LJrovnt- 
ing in New York. He had, as it were, 
short-circuited her trail, for she had been 
West again in the interval, and if he had 
had enough money for his carfare lie 
would have found her before she sailed 
for Liverpool As it was, he jumped a 
freight, got hung up on a side-track, and 
missed her by twenty-four hours. When 
I met him he had just signed on as a 
fireman in a While Star boat, 

1 tried to dissuade him from that 
ignominy, but he seemed quite unable to 
give me his attention, refusing my offer 
to lend him the amount of his .second- 
class fare, as if I were putting .some 
tricky impediment in his way, I did not 
know- then what was driving him, and I 
remember wondering if he had com- 
mitted a crime and was flying from 
justice. He had much the air of a man 
haunted by terror and charging in panic 
through the least hint of obstruction. I 
could not be expected to guess thai the 
lure which drew him was the longing to 
deliver himself of a fortune in diamonds 
to Mrs. Sarah Fulton at the Savoy Hotel 
in London. She had married her mill- 
ionaire two day* before she left New 
York, and had taken him to Europe for 
their honeymoon. The passengers in 
Angus's lift had been discussing her wed- 
ding when he had overheard them. The 
strange thing was that lie should not 
have heard of her engagement earlier; 
but his prosecution of the qucsl had not 
led htm to study the New York journals. 

He has told me that he received his 
first real shock in the discharge of his 
precious mission when be spoke to the 
suspicious attendant across the counter 
in the Savoy foyer. He entered the place 
with no particular hope of reaching the 
end of his journey. The habit of asking 
for Sally- almost exclusively in the halls 
of hotels -had so grown upon him that 
he never anticipated anything but the 
usual reply. So far as he had thought 
about it at all, he had thought it prob- 
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able that the Pultons might have gone 
on to Paris, to Geneva, to Rome, to 
Moscow. lie may have had visions of 
following them by way of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to China and Japan. 
II o was certainly prepared to do that if 
necessary. He had discarded every 
other impulse but this dogged pursuit of 
a fixed idea. And when the attendant 
told him I hat Mrs. Fulton was not only 
staying at the Savoy, but was at that 
very moment in 1he hotel, Angus was 
staggered* In a single moment he had 
to recast all his values* He was like a 
blind man who, having patiently worked 
in darkness all his life, suddenly receives 
the gift of sight, and does not know what 
to do with it. 

"Have you got a message for her?" 
the attendant, asked, with a look of dis- 
gust at Angus's clothes. He had, as a 
matter of fact , forgotten to change t hern 
since he emerged from the stoke-hold of 
the liner. 

The familiar sense of impediment 
braced him again. "A message?" he 
repeated, "By hell! yes, I Ye got a mes- 
sage for her." And his hand went back 
with his habitual movement to the little 
bulge in his hip pocket. 

The attendant backed. "What 
name?' 1 he asked, looking round for help. 

"Angus Whitley," was the reply, 
spoken as if that, to Mrs. Pulton, un- 
known name was a combination to con- 
jure with. "You let her know I'm here,*' 
he added, and, turning away from the 
counter, threw himself in his oil-stained 
canvas into one of the luxurious arm- 
chairs of ihe Savoy foyer. 

They probably sent up his name to 
Mrs. Pulton, because they did not know 
what to do with him. Why she con- 
sented to see him is a deeper mystery. 
But Sarah Browning had much strange 
history behind her, and she may have 
thought il best, in those early days of her 
marriage, to be reasonably cautious. 
Her husband was out just then, and she 
hoped, no doubt, to deal with the in- 
truder and get rid of him before Fulton 
returned. If he represented some less 



creditable episode in her moving past, he 
might, she probably imagined, bo rap- 
idly and easily bought. For all Sarah's 
history that had been, in a sense, doubt- 
ful, was solely connected with finance. 
Since that one strange affair of hers with 
Herbert, ten years earlier, she had, as she 
might have phrased it, "kept herself 
respectable/* A little shuffling of 
accounts, such as she had been guilty 
of in Chicago, did not, in her (minion, 
impeach her cherished reputation for 
virtue. 

So she gave directions that he was to 
be shown up to her sitting-room, and to 
my mind the queerest aspect of the 
whole queer affair is the change that 
came over Angus when, at last, he real- 
ized that his goal was achieved. He had 
perhaps three or four minutes in which 
to grasp that fact while lie followed the 
supercilious but distinctly nervous flun- 
ky through long passages and then up 
in the lift to the sixth floor. And his 
realisation breaking, now, into a clear 
retrospect, of his tremendous Odyssey, 
showed him, as he said, that he had been 
"a most almighty fool." 

One enormous question posed itself 
to the extinction of all other issues* 
"Why," he asked himself, "had he not 
got rid of the diamonds and kept the 
money for himself?"' He had only one 
answer; lie had never thought of it. The 
possibility had, quite simply, never oc- 
curred to ham. And at that eleventh 
hour it seemed to him that he had missed 
the chance of his life. He was, by in- 
stinct and habit, an honest man, but in 
his tremendous reaction he cursed him- 
self for his stupidity. He even contem- 
plated the theft as still possible. As be 
stepped out of the lift on the sixth floor 
he was reviewing the possibilities of 
turning back, of hiding himself in Lon- 
don, and disposing of Sarah's diamonds 
— at however great a loss — to some 
"fence" in the East End. Sheer inertia 
earned him on to Mrs. Fulton's room; 
that and his natural curiosity to see the 
woman whose life history had been his 
single study for more than two years. 
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An<] when ho actually laced her the 
temptation passed. From I lie moment 
3k* entered Sarah's presence he recovered 
his sanity. The Angus Whitley of that 
interview was the Angus who had sailed 
hopefully enough from Cape Town in the 
an tu jiu j of '!>0. For the first time lie was 
able to see the humor of the immense 
undertaking into which he had been so 
curiously led, 

Mrs. Fulton must not be judged too 
hardly for her share in I he culminating 
scene of Angus's tragic comedy - He be- 
gan with on obvious but unfortunate 
reference to Fuller ITerljert. With his 
return to sanity had come also a return 
to his appreciation of ordinary values; 
and he was intensely conscious of him- 
self, he says, as being so absurdly " im- 
probable, " sprung out of nowhere, in his 
stoker's outfit, and appearing in an 
elaborate hotel sitting-room, with no 
other credential than a bag of uncut dia- 
monds. No one, least of all the practical 
Mrs, Fulton, could be expected lo be- 
lieve in so unlikely an apparition. And 
then he must needs open with that un- 
happy reference to Herbert, Sully's one 
slip from virtue. Inevitably shei seen ted 
blackmail from the outset. 

" You've made some mistake," she 
said, with decision, "Fvc never known 
any one of that name/' 

"It's a long time ago,*' Angus ad- 
mitted, wilh the natural but utterly mis- 
guided intention of proving his ease* 
"Ten years or more. At Halton in 
Northamptonshire. You were in service 
at the Rectory." 

Airs. Fulton's face expressed con- 
tempt. "You've made some mistake, 
young man/' she said. "Fve never 
heard of the place," 

For one moment he was staggered by 
her self -assurance. Was it possible, he 
wondered, that he had picked up the 
wrong trail, between Chicago and New 
York ; tha t there were two Sarah Urowii- 
ings, and that, after all, his travail he had 
found the wrong one? 

"Were you ever at the Central in 
Chicago?" be asked, testing his clues. 



Mrs, Fulton showed a faint shade of 
disconcertion. It may have flashed 
through her mind that this queer 
stranger was a representative of Pinker- 
ton's, that he had ferreted out her 
complete life history, and that it 
might be as well to come to terms at 
once. She had little fear of the results 
of the Chicago affair; that was noth- 
ing more than a question of financial 
settlement. 

"I may have been. Why? 1 ' she asked. 

"And at the Mount joy, Frisco?" he 
continued. 

"1 was — For a time. Why?" snapped 
Mrs, Fulton. 

Angus heaved a long sigh of relief. 
This was, at all events, the right Sarah 
Browning, ''Why? Oh, it's a long 
story," lie said, "You've taken two 
years out of my life." 

Sally's eyebrows went up, but her ex- 
pression was entirely non-committal. 

"Let's cut the story," Angus said, 
desperately, and produced the little 
leather bag from his hip pocket, "The 
essentials are that Fuller Herbert 
thought, he had ruined you. He was 
crazy to make reparation, and he died 
on the boat, coming home from South 
Africa, lie made his will and all that, 
but he hadn't mentioned you in it for 
fear of his family making a fuss, so he 
handed over this bag of diamonds to me 
to give to you. lie — lie made it: a 
* sacred trust'; and I've followed you 
clean 'round the world to discharge it. 
II s taken me, as I said, rather more than 
two years," He paused a moment, 
watching the cautious, reserved faee of 
the still incredulous Sally, and then 
emptied t he contents of the bag on to the 
table in front of her, 

Mrs. Fid ion regarded the diamonds 
with infinite suspicion. 

"What's that?" she asked, pointing to 
a little bundle of papers that had come 
out of the bag with the stones. 

"The official certificates for the dia- 
monds — to prove that they were not 
bought illicitly, you know," Angus ex- 
plained. But the certificates were so 
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soaked with sea -water as to be prac- 
tically illegible. 

Sarah pursed her handsome mouth 
and steadfastly declined to touch either 
the stones or the papers. 

" You're sure they are diamonds?" she 
asked, 

"Quite sure/' Angus returned, grimly. 

'* Where are. you staying?" she said, 
and continued : "I still think there must 
be some mistake. I never knew any one 
called Fuller Herbert. But if you'll leave 
the diamonds here 111 have them tested 
to see if they are genuine, and if they 
are 111 write to you." 

Angus wonders whether she was mo- 
mentarily stirred to a thought of gen- 
erosity; if she suffered a fugitive impulse 
to send him ten shillings for his trouble? 

"I'm not staying anywhere/' he said. 
"Write to me Poste Restante at the 
General Post Office. My name is Angus 
Whitley." 

It seemed a good moment to get out, 
but Herbert's heiress cheeked him at the 
door, 

"What about the bag?" she asked. 
"ArenH you going to leave that?" 

"No, by God! I'll keep the bag!" 
Angus replied. "As — as a reward/' 

"Very well," Sally returned, calmly 
generous. 

He has that bag still. It is one of his 
favorite jokes to produce it and to ask 
a new acquaintance how much he think* 
that little leather bag is worth. His own 
answer is, "Two years of my life/' But, 
then, as a successful man, happily mar- 
ried, he can afford to laugh now at his 
amazing Odyssey; just as in his security 
he can afford to attribute the change of 
his fortunes to luck. For, as he marched 



into the Strand, with his head up t a 
free and* as he protests, at that moment 
a supremely happy man, he met Dix- 
on, who had been looking for hi in for 
eighteen months, and now found him 
for the second time by a happy coinci- 
dence* 

But I am not sure. I feel that the 
little leather bag represents far more 
than Whitley thinks when he jokingly 
says, "Two years of my life. 1 * I believe 
that those two years of his were not, as 
he implies, wasted. They brought him 
strength of purpose, powers of endur- 
ance, and much experience. 

Nor can I convince myself that luck or 
chance was the final arbiter of his wan- 
derings. The coincidences seem to me 
too many and too marked (or that ex- 
planation. For my own part , I prefer to 
believe that the spirit of Puller Herbert 
was always at Whitley's elbow during 
that long probation of his; that it could 
not seek its rest until it hud achieved its 
perfectly futile purpose of reparation. 

I must add a final paragraph to nolo 
that Angus never called at the General 
Post Office for Sarah Fulton's promised 
letter, so we shall never know whether or 
not it contained a postal order for ten 
shillings -the probable limit of her gen- 
erosity. Also to say that he did once 
meet her again, twelve years later, at a 
great reception in a famous London 
house. She did not, of course, recognize 
him, and he did not think it tactful to 
recall their last interview; but he swears 
that I he magnificent and now famous 
tiara she was wearing was composed of 
the stones that he had once carried 
'round the world in his hip pocket. 



